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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. The term alchemy was compounded from 

dude an Arabic and a Greek word; and in its original | 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. |signification was restricted to the making of! 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance, | $0ld. It, however, subsequently took a more 
jextended meaning, and embraced within its! 


E \limits other and not less important mysteries. 
WILLIAM SALTER, | J 


| It would bea difficult matter to fix, with any 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | ; ! : : 
| degree of precision, the period at which this 


joccult science originated. The alchemists 
| themselves, who were anxious to attach to it} 
levery thing which would establish its credit in| 
ss ‘ |public estimation, claim for it the sanction of| 
ALCHENY. |great antiquity; some of them asserting that) 

There are some subjects, which, though they | Noah was acquainted with its secrets, and that} 
possess but little or no merit of their own, yet|his sons carried their knowledge of it with) 
derive interest, and recommend themselves to| them into the different countries in which they | 
attention, from the persons or events with which jsettled. And some ofour modern antiquaries, | 
they are connected. Such an one is Alchemy; | in their extravagant zeal for venerable lore, 
which, embracing within its own proper limits,|have laid the foundation of the alchemical) 
but little more than the crude speculations, and| delusion ata very early period; and supposed 
fanciful vagaries of those, who were initiated | that its secrets, so far as related to the transmu- | 
into its mysteries; yet deserves some investiga-| tation of metals, were known by the Argonauts, | 
tion, from the manner in which it captivated | and shadow forth in the metaphorical fable ofthe 
and misled many who were styled philosophers; | golden fleece. ‘I'he Egyptians, who were the 
and the influence which it exercised for nearly | most celebrated for the cultivation of the dif- 
a thousand years, upon the happiness of society, | ferent branches of knowledge, are alleged to 
and the progress of true knowledge in the|have practised the art with great success; and 
science to which it gave birth. Although|Hermes Trismegistus, who lived in Egypt as 
there are but few points in its history which early as the year 2076, is quoted as a master 
the mind can rest upon with satisfaction, or]|in alchemy, whose discoveries were preserved 
revert to with profit; and not much is to be|by the priests, who, considering them as a 
gleaned from the works of those who, previous|sacred deposite, inscribed them in hierogly- 
to the purification of the stream of chemical phical characters upon the walls of the temples, 
science, wasted their lives in vain pursuit of the|and stone pillars; and at a subsequent period, 
golden treasures, which their crazed imagina-| communicated their knowledge to the Grecian 
tions represented as lying concealed within its philosophers who resorted to that country for 
depths; yet we occasionally meet with valuable |the purposes of study. This account, however, 
truths, brought to light by their researches;|is wholly apocryphal; and although some of 
and we are often amused, and sometimes in-|the works published upon the subject, are said 
structed, by tracing, in their shallow specula-|to be the productions of members of the alche 
tions, the feeble sources of a now deep pel boar sect—who lived in the earliest ages, and 
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broad spread stream of science, which, escaping |there can be no doubt but that a knowledge of 
from the obscurity of superstition and mysticism |the science was claimed by some among the 
in which it had its rise, has, in its irresistible | ancients, yet the works alluded to are spurious 
career, broken down every barrier, and ex-'and unworthy of credit ; and there could have 
tended its branches into almost every depart- | been little or nothing worth preserving lost at 
ment of the various arts of life, fertilizing and| the downfall of the Roman empire, when the 
enriching asit flowed. While stagnating within| most grateful part of the barbarians’ triumph 
the narrow limits which the alchemist assigned | appeared to consist in the destruction of every 
to it, it was calculated to produce noxious ex-| record of the progress of mind, and in extin 

halations, which paralysed the intellectual! guishing the light of philosophy and letters; for 
strength of those within their influence, and to! these, while exhibiting the superior refinement of 
give birth to false lights, which bewildered and | the conquered, wounded the self love and irritat- 
deceived those who followed their delusive)| ed the pride of the conqueror, by discovering his 
glare; yet still there may be traced the first | ignorance and inferiority. But though the unciv- 
developement of many of those discoveries) ilized hordes wantonly destroyed the collected 
which have contributed so largely to the com-/| treasure of all the wisdom of antiquity, and most 
fort and conveniences of man, and the faint) of the precious fruit of ancient genius and re 

glimmerings of that brilliant light, which che-| search was irrevocably lost, yet those arts and 
mistry has shed upon the operations of nature| practices, which owed their origin to the super- 
and of art. stitions of ignorance, or were connected with 


the idolatrous observances of the people, would 
not be liable to accompany true science and 
literature in their overthrow and destruction. 
Be that as it may, alchemy addressing itself, as 
it did, to two of the strongest passions of our 
nature, the desire of riches and longevity, soon 


‘attracted and fascinated the attention of those, 


who, after a short period of languor, which 
imme jiately succeeded the mighty convulsion, 
made a feeble effort to rekindle the intellectual 
light, that, in the wanton desire to achieve vic- 
tory and desolation, had been zealously extin- 
guished. 


In the third century we find it cultivated 
with great ardour by the Greek ecclesiastics, 
who at the time of the Mahometan conquests, 
communicated the secret to the Arabians, to 


| Whose fervid imaginations it particularly re- 


commended itself; and they, in their turn, 
introduced it into the west of Europe. Those 
who practised it gradually assumed the furm of 
a sect, and the delusion extending to every rank 


\in society,was eagerly prosecuted by the learn- 


ed, and patronized by the great; numbering 
among its votaries the names of most of those 
illustrious individuals, who shone conspicuous 
amid the gloom of the dark ages. 

‘The art of the early alchemists was directed 
solely to the formation of gold and silver, but 
they differed in the theories by which they 
regulated their operations. Some entertained 
the idea that gold was the metallic element (as 
they termed it) in a state of purity, and that all 
other metals were compounds of this element, 
with some other substances of inferior value. 
These metals were termed base, because in 
them the pure ore was contaminated; and 
| hence the efforts of the adepts were directed 
towards the discovery of a substance, which, 
by its potent energy, should liberate the gold 
from its imprisonment, or by its subtile influ- 
ence, transmute the whole mass of base mate- 
rial into the valuable element, with a portion 
of which it was naturally allied. Others sup- 
posed the various bodies in nature to be all 
composed of four elements, and that the peculiar 
properties of each body depended upon the 
proportion in which the respective elements 
entered into its formation, and these elements 
were considered to be mutually convertible. 
In order therefore to change any substance into 
another, however dissimilar the two might 
appear, it was only necessary to increase or 
diminish, as the case might require, the pro- 
portion of its constituent elements, or to convert 
some of these elements into different ones. 
| These philosophers, therefore, having in the first 
|place determined, as they thought, the pro- 
| portions which constituted gold, sought for a 
| material, which, upon being presented to the 
jinferior metals under proper circumstances, 


* 
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would add to or subtract from their elements, 
which ever was necessary, and thereby produce 
the proportions which formed the metal they 
so ardently coveted. ‘The more modern of the 
sect believed thatthe metals were made up of two 
substances, which they denominated metallic 
earth and sulphur; in gold, they supposed these 
ingredients were in a state of purity, but that 
in other metallic bodies they were contaminated 
with foreign matter. Hence their labours 
were confined to the purification of the metal- 
lic earth and sulphur, which, if accomplished, 
would result in the production of the precious 
metal. 


tut however the theories might vary at 
different periods, or in different countries, the 
ultimate object in view was always the same, 
the acquisition of riches; and the substance 
which was supposed to possess the wonderful 
property of working the necessary change, 
though variously described, was universally 
called “lapis philosophorum,”’ or the philo- 
sopher’s stone; and there were not a few who 
boasted of having obtained this grand desidera- 
tum. Its virtues were supposed to be so great, 
that, to use the language of one of the masters 
in the art, “ by it, through the permission of 
the Omnipotent, the greatest disease is cured, 
and sorrow, distress, evil, and every hurtful 
thing evaded ; by the help of which we pass 
from darkness to light, from a desert and wil- 
derness, to a habitation and home; and from 
straitness and necessities to a large and 
ample estate.’’ ‘I'he most flourishing epoch in 
the history of alchemy occurs between the 
eleventh and seventeenth century; during which 
period the writers upon it were numerous, and 
some of them narrate their investigation and 
experiments with acuteness and comparative 
plainness; exhibiting a considerable knowledge 
of natural objects, and the clearest proof that 
many of the processes supposed to be of modern 
date were known by them. ‘T’o these writings we 
naturally resort for an insight into the theories 
which guided their researches after the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and the rules which they laid down 
to assist their pupils in their multitudinous 


processes. But though they evince much skill | 


in the science of the times in which they lived, 
and some of them reason with great accuracy 
upon the progress and result of their operations, 
when speaking upon other subjects than their 
searches after this invaluable substance; when 
upon this, their learning and discoveries are 
communicated in such a mystical and metapho- 
rical style, that the writings of many of the 
greatest proficients resemble more the reveries 
of the insane, than the sober investigations of 
those who claimed the title of philosophers. As 
they made it a rule to kecp themselves as pri- 
vate as possible, and to shroud in obscurity 
their opinions and pursuits; so, in recording 
their speculations and discoveries, they adopted 
modes of expression and enigmatical figures 
understood by the initiated only, and unintel- 
ligible to the rest of mankind. Constantly 
labouring to acquire the grand secret, yet they 


affirmed that the art was beyond the reach of 


the human intellect, and that it was communi- 
cated by infinite wisdom to such only, as by a 
life of piety and self denial, had rendered 
themselves worthy of being thus pre-emineantly 
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‘blessed ; “ not (says the author before quoted) and collate authorities. When at this distant 
to the profane, the unworthy, and the scoffers,| period, it is honoured with an extended com- 
who being as greedy dogs, wolves and foxes, | mentary—one that discovers a professional 
are not to be fed at our divine repast.”” ‘Those| acquaintance with the subject, as an important 
therefore who boasted of having obtained the) branch of legal science—we are prepared to 
secret, pretended to be forbidden to reveal it;}expect something that was not thought of 
and asserted that they should render themselves | before, and,to hope that adequate reflection, 
‘obnoxious to the dire judgments of offended jlearning and philosophy, are brought to bear 
Deity, if they ventured to disclose their know-| upon the question. I fear, and it will be gravely 
‘ledge without the clearest evidences of Divine! submitted, that one or other of this important 


| authority. 
To be continued.) } 
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For the Friend. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS: 
Extract from an “Essay on the Penal Law of | 
Pennsylvania,’ and * G a 
[ was surprised by the appearance of an| 
article concluded in the last number of “ The 
Friend,’ the real object of which seemed to! 
be, unless I have misinterpreted the writer, to} 
justify capital punishment. This, it is true, is | 
impliedly disavowed in the declaration that it} 
is not the intention of the author “ to intimate) 
on which side of the question his opinion lies.” | 
But can it be matter of doubt or uncertainty, 
when it is insinuated that, by the original com- 
pact of society, death and imprisonment repose | 
upon the same foundation; that certain texts of 
Scripture authorise the sacrifice of life; and 
that, though the expediency of the infliction is 
doubted in many minds, the inexpediency of 
abolishing it is reduced to a certainty in his? 
Whether we examine each argument sepa- 
rately, or take in a mass the drift and tenor 
lof the communication, we shall have evidence 
of opinion at once abundant and resistless. 
In another point of view, the writer is to be 
regarded rather as inimical to the arguments 
employed in an extract from an ‘* Essav on the 
Penal Law of Pennsylvania,”’ than as the friend 
of capital infliction. Adopt the profession as 
sincere, that his opinion is still undecided, and 
the matter resolves itself into this—not that the 
penalty of death should continue—not that it is 
opposed to reason, Scripture, and expediency— | 
but that the arguments adduced in the essay | 
are feeble and inconclusive. Now the whole 
essay has no higher pretensions than a young 
student’s academical exercise, and cannot be 
supposed to exhibit remarkable evidence of 
that legal profundity which results only from the | 
assiduous study and deep meditation of many 
years. A lawyer of long practice, if he should 
esteem it game worthy of his pursuit, might 
| discover in its contents, besides many deficien- 
cies, something of the trite and superficial. If 
then it be intended that the powers of 


essayist were not equal to the magnitude of bis 
subject, and that the opinions asserted were 
inadequately defended, he would at once and 
unconditionally, no doubt, seek refuge in the 
plea of guilty. But it is quite another question 
whether the opinions themselves be right or 
wrong; whether the arguments employed be 
tenable or fallacious. 

As the “Essay on the Penal Law” was 
written nearly four years ago, and an interval 
of eight weeks has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of the extract in “The Friend,” the 
writer of the strictures has had ample time to 
deliberate and ponder; to examine opinions 


trio has been absent on most occasions, in the 
progress of the strictures, when its presence 


‘and assistance were specially indispensable for 


the purposes of truth. 


For ascertaining the real points in contro- 
versy with some little precision, though a com- 
parison of the two articles at length may be 
more satisfactory, it may be stated, that the 
grounds upon which the Essay places the im- 
propriety of capital infliction, were principally 
three fold. 'irst, that by the original compact 
of society, certain natural rights were relin- 
quished for the enjoyment of superior social 
benefits; but that life, for a particular reason, 
was not such a privilege as could be waived or 
surrendered. Upon this principle, it is con- 
tended, that the sacrifice of life by law was 
opposed to the implied convention upon which 
governments were instituted ; and the right on 
the part of the victim to consent, could be no 
more presumed than the right or power of self 
destruction. It was then denied that any pass- 
age in Scripture delegated such a power to 
man, and the different texts upon which the 
adherents of capital punishment rely, were 
passed in review and subjected to scrutiny. 
The expediency of the punishment was ques- 
tioned in the third place, both with reference 
to the supposed terror it created, and its gene- 
ral effect upon society. In the treatment of 
the last consideration, an allusion was made to 
William Penn, and adoubt was started, whether 


|the admission into his code of the penalty of 


death for murder, was not rather in compliance 
with the feelings of the age in which he lived, than 
from his private conviction of its necessity asa 
punishment. ‘These positions have one and all 
been assailed, and the two concluding columns 
of the strictures are occupied in attempting to 
remove the suggestion touching the sentiments 
of Penn. I propose to sustain these arguments, 
by controverting the reasons upon which they 
are impugned. 

The Essay suggests a doubt as to the actual 
sentiments of Penn, upon one or two conside- 
rations. Was there not great latitude at least 
for doubt, that he who denounced bloodshed 
under any provocation as inimical to the spirit 
and doctrines of Christianity,* should be se- 
cretly opposed to the principle of capital pun- 
ishment? And was it not some explanation of 
his reason for admitting the penalty in a single 
instance, into his code, that the Royal Charter 
which granted him the province, enjoined the 
provincial legislature to render the punishment 
of felonies “ as near as conveniently may be to 
those of England?” Was the inference strained, 
that he might fear the total abrogation of his 
laws, if he rescinded a penalty “ which was 
then esteemed the safeguard of individual and 


* See Penn’s Essay towards the Peace of Europe. 
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social security?” I unhesitatingly answer in| of mankind, ought not to be shocked, if they | have invariably regarded it as authority opposed 
the negative; since he sufficiently evinced his| were not to be respected—that popular opinion} to bloodshed and death, either in battle or in 
repugnance to the infliction of death, by exclud-| which had long existed, could not be imme-| vindictive punishment of crime. I am thére- 
ing in every other case asanguinary punishment; | diately eradicated — that it sometimes depended | fore driven to the invidious task of opposing 
and even here, as if still to save the life of the| upon intellectual culture or early education, | conflicting testimony. William Penn, Dr. Rush, 
citizen, the murderer could be convicted only} and was not unfrequently the creature of ac-) and other names I could mention, distinguished 
upon the testimony of two witnesses. An} cident. May he not therefore have determined | in biblical erudition, are arrayed on one side of 
attempt has been made to construe the lan-/to wait the progress of intelligence, and the) the question, and “G——-d”’ stands unsup- 
guage of the Essay into a crimination of the} result of circumstances? Alone, he had des-| ported and alone, on the other. 
founder. “A partial analysis,’ says * G——d,"’| troyed much of the vindictive spirit which 
«js necessary to ascertain its true character| deformed the great body of English law. He 
and full extent,’’ since the charge is cautiously| was sensible of having advanced as far as he 
expressed. ‘This partial analysis,’ however,| was able, and that the feelings of the age would 
| may say in passing, turns out to consist in} bear no more. Buthere | may be permitted 
amplifying the meaning of the author by pur-| to say, that whatever may have been the opi- 
suing inferences, at once violent and incon-| nion of Penn, though that opinion certainly is} 
sequent, beyond what a fair interpretation of} entitled to all attention and respect, it cannot,! It is a decisive proof, and a striking display, 
the words will warrant. With regard both to| either way, affect an argument looking to the! of the excellence of the Christian religion, 
this and the imputed anachronism, | undertake} abstract impropriety of capital punishment. It that it enjoins not only the loftier and more 
to aver, it is all a mistake. It is true, the great| is not the question mooted. I pass to graver rigid excellences of the human character, but 
law containing the provision against murder,} considerations. those also which are delicately amiable and 
was passed by the provincial asseinbly, in 1682; In examining several passages of Scripture tender; not only the masculine virtues, but the 
that Queen Anne ascended the throne in 1701;| from the New ‘Testament, the Essay adverts to feminine graces; in short, that it not only 
and that there is no instance of a repeal till) that pregnant declaration of our Saviour, that) prepares its possessor to he a patriot on the 
afer her accession. The Essay neither directly| he came “ not to destroy men’s lives but to| great theatre of his country, or a spectacle of 
nor by implication interferes with such a chro-| sane them.” The propriety of its application, heroic martyrdom to God, to angels, and to 
nology. But how does this invalidate the] in a literal sense, though sanctioned by the| men, but a sympathising friend in the social 
presumption that fear rested on the mind of) context and the opinion of Dr. Rush, is by|and domestic circles. 
Penn, that if he departed too widely from the} « G d,” unhesitatingly denied. He asserts} Love can either expand its benevolence to 
words of the Charter, and the settled policy of| that the verb to save, implies a spiritual sal-\the claims of the whole human family, or con- 
the mother country, his whole system would! pation; “ the salvation of their (inen’s) souls.”’| centrate its emotions, for a time, in one indi- 
be annulled? As the particular reason seems] Other passages are then cited to sustain this| vidual object of pity, or affection. ‘ Love is 
to have escaped the researches of ** G d,”’| exclusive interpretation of it. I will not main-| kind.” Kindness means a disposition to 
why the penal code of the Province was suffered | tain, (for perhaps it would be improper, and it! please—an anxiety, manifested by our con- 
to prevail unmolested till after the accession of| js certainly unnecessary,) that the passage has; duct, to promote the comfort of our species. 
Anne, I shall take the liberty to disclose it as a] no re'ation whatever to the great object of our Pity commiserates their sorrows, mercy re- 
matter of well known leyislative history. It|Saviour’s mission. But it is clearly a non lieves their wants and mitigates their woes ; 
happens that either from fear of an abrogation, sequitur, that the spiritual meaning of the verb but kindness is a general attention to their 
or from doubt as to the effects of so lenient alta save in other texts, should ascertain the| comfort. It is thus described and distinguished 
policy, the penal enactments of the province| signification of this particular passage. The verb) by a celebrated writer on English synonymes : 
were at first merely temporary. As soon as ¢2%w in the Greek, from which the infinitive first | “* The terms affectionate and fond characterize 
they were permanently enacted, they were all) aorist, oda, comes, is as frequently used to feelings ; kind is an epithet applied to outward 
transmitted to England, when the fear of Penn express temporal preservation, safety or de-| actions, as well as inward feelings, a disposi- 
and his companions was discovered to be well] liverance, as eternal salvation. It may be| tion is affectionate or fond; a behaviour is 
founded, for they were immediately and without expressed in the Latin either by servare or kind. A person is affectionate, who has the 
exception abolished.—Let us pursue the history} salvare, and considering the occasion when the! object of his regard strongly in his mind, who 
a step further. The efforts of the founder) words were uttered, perhaps the former in this participates in his pleasures and in his pains, 
procured their restoration. They continued in place is preferable. The disciples of Christ| and is pleased with his society. A person is 
operation till his death, in 1718, when our an- besought him to interpose his power for the kind, who expresses a tender sentiment, or 
cestors, from the apprehension of losing their] external destruction of the Samaritans, by call-| does any service in a pleasant manner. Rela- 
ancient privilege of affirmation, consented to| ing down fire from heaven to consume them,| tives should be affectionate to each other: we 
the adoption of the frightful and vindictive] when they were emphatically told, that he had| should be kind to all who stand in need of our 
rigour of the English code. Death was inflicted| not come to destroy, but to sare men’s lives. | kindness.” Kindness, then, appears to be an 
for a numerous catalogue of felonies. Here} To admit the interpretation of the commentator | affectionate behaviour. This is what the apos- 
then, on the principle of “ G d,”’ we have! therefore, it is necessary to forget the use of| tle means, when he admonishes us “to be 
a censurable compromise, a temporising policy,| the word lives instead of soul—the occasion| kindly affectioned one to another.”’ 
and yet I undertake to say, we may accuse] when the language was employed—and its ob- | Let us view the kind man in contrast with 
those excellent men much too vs Are we| vious meaning as gathered from the context. If some other characters. 
justified in presuming that such an alternative] the opinion of William Penn should have the| He is opposed to the rigid, severe, and cen- 
was agreeable ; or that sanguinary laws were} weight of authority on this subject, it may be) sorious person, who will make no allowance 
acceptable to them; or that they acted impro-| mentioned, that he quotes this identical pass-| for the infirmities or inexperience of others ; 
perly in not rejecting, together with their ancient| age in his “England’s Great Interest,” andj but judges hastily, reproves sternly, and speaks 
system, their ancient privilege? One would be} with great appearance of satisfaction in his| Severely of all who do not come up to his stand- 
uncharitable, as the others are unjust. Nor| admirable treatise against war.* He seems,ard. Kindness, on the contrary, makes all 
can we without equal injustice charge Penn} to have received it exclusively in a temporal | reasonable allowances, frames the best excuses 
with impropriety, for preferring the relinquish-| sense. In the former work, it is cited to incul-| it can, consistently with truth and holiness; 
ment of a single penalty in his law to its entire] cate the duty of non-resistance ; and in the | speaks of the offender in a way of mitigation, 
abandonment. Upon all subjects, and par-| latter, to prove the unlawfulness of mutual des-| and to him in a way of compassion ; does not 
ticularly in reference to this, he looked around|truction. Learned and pious men, it is believed,| publish nor exaggerate his faults, and en- 
him with an eye and ina spirit of deep sighted, 


| deavours to find out some redeeming qualities 
comprehensive philosophy. He knew thatthe] * gee 2d vol. Penn’s Works, fo. ed. p. 681, and p.| t0 set off against his failings. 
prejudices of the age, the prevailing sentiments 


845. A kind man is opposed to a proud and over- 
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(To be continued 


Selected for the Friend 
ON THE KINDNESS OF LOVE. 
“ Charity is kind.” 
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SS cemmemnens — 


bearing one. ‘The latter is ever seeking an 
opportunity to display his superiority, and 


how much your feelings are hurt by this offen- 
sive exhibition of his consequence. Kindness, 
if conscious, as it sometimes must be, of its 
superiority, takes care that those who are be- 
low it shall not feel a painful sense of their in- 
feriority. Without removing the distinctions 
of social life, or sacrificing its dignity, it will 
conceal as much as possible, its pre-eminence, 
or unite it with such affability as shall render 
it by no means unpleasant. 

Kindness is opposed to coldness and seljish- 
ness of disposition. ‘There are persons who, 
though neither cruel, nor injurious, nor really 
hard hearted, are yet so cold, and distant, and 
retiring, and repulsive, that they can neither be) 
approached nor moved. They look upon the 
scenes around them with the fixed and beain- 
less eye, the chillness and acquiescence, of the 
statue, for they have no interest in the concerns 
of the world. But kindness is the visible ex- 
pression of a feeling and merciful heart; it is) 
the goings forth of a tender and susceptible! 
mind; it claims kindred with the human race ; 
it is all ear to listen—all heart to feel—all eye 
to examine and to weep—all hand and foot to 
relieve ; it invites the sufferer with kind words, 
and sends him not empty away. 

Kindness is opposed to a vain and ostenta- 
tious liberality. Some will be charitable, if 
they may have spectators of their good deeds, 
who shall go and proclaim their alms: thus the 
weaknesses of human nature often come in the 
place of duty, and supply the want of principle, 
though certainly without any advantage to their 
possessor. They spoil the action by their mode 
of performing it; for they will, in the most in- 
delicate manner, make the object of their boun- 
ty feel a painful sense of obligation: they will 
state the exact amount, almost in pecuniary 
value, of the favours they have conferred; and 
and then go away and give such publicity to 
their doings, that the beneficiary is almost 
every where sure to hear of what has been! 
done for him. 

Kindness will, on the other hand, conceal as 
much as possible, that it is actually conferring a 
favour; will do every thing to cause it to descend 
lightly upon the spirit of the recipient; and 
would, if circumstances allowed, gladly extend) 
relief from behind a veil which hides the giver, 
and does every thing to prevent the sense of 
obligation from being either painful or oppres- 
sive. 

Kindness is opposed to the benerolence of 
partiality, prejudice and caprice. There are 
not a few whio are lavish in their fondness to-! 
wards persons of their own party, or upon 
those who happen to be their favourites for the 
time ; but for any beyond their own circle of 
partizans, or of their select friends, they have 
none of the charities of life—their benevolent 
regards are purely sectarian, or absolutely ca- 
pricious. But kindness is a clear perennial 
spring, rising up from a heart replete with uni- 
versal philanthropy, holding on its way, unim-' 


rae : at | 
characteristics to which it is opposed, let us 
/now consider the manner in which it acts. 

make you {eel your inferiority; and cares not 


It expresses itself in words that are calcula- 
ted to please. As not only our words, but the 
tones of our voice, are indicative of our thoughts 
and feelings, it is of consequence for us to be 
careful, both in what we say, and how we say 
it. Half the quarrels which disturb the peace 
of society arise from unkind words, and nota 
few from unkind tones. 
avoid a sour, morose, chiding mode of speech, 
and adopt a soothing, conciliatory, and affec- 
tionate style of address. A surly tone is cal- 
culated to wound or offend, and love, which 
carries the law of kindness upon its lips, will 
consequently avoid it. A snappish, petulant, 
scolding address, is in the highest degree re- 
pulsive and dissonant in the intercourse of so- 
ciety. We may not have, it is true, the music 
of sound in our speech, but it is our own fault 
if we have not the music ef love. We need 
not employ grimace, fawning sycophancy, hol- 
low and unmeaning compliment, but we may 
be courteous, and affectionate; and we ought 
to “let our speech be seasoned with salt, that 
it may minister grace to the hearers.’ Every 
word, and every modulation of the voice, that 
is likely to offend, should be studiously avoid- 


(ed, and will be avoided by kindness, which ex- 
\ 


tends, also, to actions. It is anxious not to 
give offence by any thing which it does: it Is 


most delicately tender in reference to the feel-| 
ings of its object, and would not unnecessarily | 
crush the wing of an insect, much less inflict 


a wound upon a rational mind. There 
persons who, in a spirit of selfish independ- 
ence, care not whom they please, or whom 


they offend ; but love is as anxious not to of- 


fend, as it is solicitous about its own gratifica- 
tion: its neighbour’s comfort is as dear to it as 
his own: it calculates, deliberates, weighs the 
tendency of actions, and, when by incaution, 
or pure misfortune, it has occasioned distress, 
it hastens, by every practicable means, to heal 
the wound. 

Kindness not only abstains from actual injury, 
but it is active in conferring benefits—watches 
for an opportunity to please—is ever ready to 
afford its assistance when appealed to, and is 
not satisfied unless it can do something to in- 
crease the general stock of comfort. It accom- 
modates itself to their habits, partialities, or 
prejudices ; adapts itself in things indifferent 
and lawful, to their modes of acting, and does 
not wantonly oppose their predilections, when 


such resistance would occasion them distress. 
A stiff, uncomplying behaviour, which consults | 


nothing but its own humour, and which will 
not sacrifice the least punctilio of its own habits, 
to give pleasure, has not a particle of benefi- 
cence about it. Such an individual is like a 
person in a crowd, who will walk with 


in his hand. 

It extends, of course, to little things, as well 
as to great ones. The happiness or misery of 
life does not consist so much in the transport 
of joy, or the anguish of affliction, as in feelings 


We should sedulously | 


| 
are 


his | 
arms stretched out, or with annoying weapons 


a distempered mind. 


or injustice, which we dare not, or cannot 
commit, as by indulging in unaccommodating 
dispositions towards them-——by vexing them 
}with acts of unkindness, which will neither 
blast our reputation, nor put in peril our pro- 
|perty, liberty or life: and it is also in our 
| power to make them happy, not so much by 
‘signal and material services, which are seldom 
| called for at our hands, as by the inferior offi- 
ces of benevolence. ‘The daily, and almost 
hourly reciprocity of little acts of good or ill 
| will, which we have an opportunity of perform- 
ing, go a great way to the making up of good 
or bad neighbourhood. There are those who, 
in the greater expressions of Christian merey, 
‘are really humane, whose benevolence at the 
jsame time has not learned to stoop to little 
| things: they are compassionate, but they want 
| kindness: they would relieve a starving beggar, 
|but they would not put themselves in ever so 
/small a degree out of their way, to accommo- 
date, in trivial matters, a near neighbour. 
Kindness is universal in its objects. We 
jhave known individuals who could never do 
‘enough for some objects of their regard, but 
| who are by no means persons of diffusive kind- 
ness; and, perhaps, if we examine, we shall find 
that their benevolence has a great mixture of 
| selfishness in it, for it is exeretsed only towards 
| those from whom they expect an ample return. 
It is the kindness of barter, not of charity: it is 
so much of their comfort put out at interest, 
not given away to the needy; they either have 
had, or expect to have, value received for all 
they do. But love is universal in its aspect; it 
is ever ready to do a kind office for any one 
that either solicits or needs its assistance. Its 
languageis, “* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters.” It has a kind look, word, 
and act, for every body. Nor are its enemies 
| denied the assistance of its efforts. Such is the 
refined, the subline morality of the New ‘Tes- 
tament. Yes, these are the principles on 
which kindness acts: it extends its benefi- 
cence to the very man that has treated it with 
contumely and scorn——with cruelty, insult, 
and oppression. ‘This is its duty and its in- 
clination. In imitation of the dying Saviour, 
who gave lis last prayer to his murderers, it 
says, * Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” 


What a fascinating character is the man of 


distinguished kindness! he is invested with in- 
describable loveliness : he may not have the 
glory in which the patriot, the hero, or the 
martyr is enshrined ; but he is adorned in no 
common degree with the beauties of holiness. 
He carries about with him the majesty of good- 
ness, if not the Wominion of greatness. ‘The 
light of his countenance ts the warm sunshine, 
to which the spirits of grief repair from their 
dark retreats, to bask in its glow; and his gen- 
tle words are like soft melody to chase away 
| the evil thoughts from the bosom of melancholy, 
}and to hush to peace the troubled reflections 
As he moves along 
his career, distributing the unexpensive but ef- 
ficient expressions of bis regards, it is amidst 


peded by prejudices or partialities, and dis-| of an inferior kind, which, though less violent, | the blessings of those that are ready to perish, 
tributing its benefits alike upon all that it meets! are more frequent than those strong emotions.|and the notes of the widow’s heart, which he 


with in its course. 


Hence it is in our power to make others mise-| has turned to joy. 


When he comes unexpect- 


Having thus contrasted kindness with some| rable in life ; not, perhaps, by deeds of cruelty|edly into the company of his friends, every 
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Countenance puts on the appearance of com- |to the shedding of blood, which hath made the great) will be used to expedite its completion in the 


placency, and it appears as if a good genius | God angry. But lam not such a man, as is well 


, | knownin my own country. I have great love and 
had come among them to bless the party; as| y ery 6 


; : .|regard towards you, and | desire to win and gain 
he looks round on the circle, with a smile Of | your love and friendship by a kind, just, and peace-| 


beneficence that has found an abiding place|able life; and the people I send are of the same| 
upon his brow, he presents the brightest re-| mind, and shall in all things behave themselves ac-| 


~emblance to be found in our selfish world, of} 
the entrance of the Saviour among his disciples, | 
when he said, “ Peace be unto you!” and 
breathed upon them ‘he Holy Ghost. Although 
he neither seeks nor wishes an equivalent, in 
retura for his many acts of benevolence, his 
ventle spirit receives back, in a full tide, the 
streams of consolation which had ebbed from 
his own heart to fill the empty channels of his 
neighbours’ happiness. Who can be unkind to 
him, who is kind to all? What heart is so hard, 
what mind is so cruel, what spirit is so diaboli- 


cal, as to wound him, who never appears | 


among his race but as a ministering angel ? 
There is a magic in his tears, to melt to 
sympathy the stubborn soul of cruelty itself, 
which has a tear for no one else; and no less 
magic in his smiles, so far to relax and soften 
the hard features of envy, as to reflect for a 
moment the sunshine of his joy. While he 
lives, every man is his admirer; and when he 
dies, every man is his mourner: while he is on 
earth, his name has a home in every heart; and 


when he is gone, he has a monument in every | 
memory :—and this is the description of his) 
character—the record of his praise :—LOVE | 


IS KIND! 
John Angell James’ Christian Charity Explained 


For the Friend. 
The following letter. perhaps hitherto un- 
printed, is another among the multitude of 
proofs that might be given, of the just and 
generous spirit of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
uniformly manifested toward the Indian natives. 
Ile came to the possession of this province, 
with a sound head, and a pure heart, and his 
ability, uprightness, and magnanimity in the 
various relations which he sustained as a man, 
a Christian, a lawgiver, and a ruler, are as- 
suredly without parallel in the history of human 

affairs. v 


Winoram Penn's Lerrer to tHe INpians. 


“* London, 18th 8th Mo. 1681. 
* My Friends: 

“There isone great God and power that hath 
made the world and all things therein, to whom you 
vid I, and all people owe their being and well being, 
and to whom you and I must one day give an account 
for all that we do in the world; this great God hath 
written his law in our hearts, by which we are taught 
and commanded to love, and help, and do good to 
one another, and not to do harm and mischief one 
unto another, Now this great God hath been pleased 


to make me concerned in your parts of the world ; | 


and the king of the country where I live, hath given 
unto me a great province therein; but I desire to 
enjoy it with your love, and consent, that we may 
always live together as neighbours and friends, else 
what would the great God say to us, who hath made 
us not to devour and destroy one another, but to 
live soberly and kindly together in the world? 

“ Now | would have you well observe, that I am 
very sensible of the unkindness and injustice that 
hath beendoo much exercised towards you by the 
people of these parts of the world, who sought them- 
selves to make great advantages by you, rather than 
be examples of justice and goodness unto you, which 


| anu 


cordingly ; and if in any thing they shall offend you,| 
or your people, you shall have a full and speedy} 
satisfaction for the same by an equal number of just! 
men on both sides, that by no means you may have} 
just occasion of being offended against them. [| shall | 
shortly come to see you myself. At which time we| 
may more largely and freely confer and discourse of 
these matters ; in the mean time | have sent my com- 
missioners to treat with you about land, and a firm 
league of peace; let me desire you to be kind to them, 
and the veople, and receive these presents, and tokens 
which I have sent to you, as a testimony of my good 
will to you, and my resolution to live justly, peacea- 
bly, and friendly with you. 
“Tam your loving friend, 
“Wa. Penn.” 
From “ The Pearl.” 
MOTHER AND BOY. 
Come forth, come forth, *tis the time of joy, 
The summer is out on the vales, my boy; 
The brook through its lilied bed doth glide, 
The white lamb sports by its mother’s side, 
And the butterfly spreads out a golden wing, 
And the bee to the honey-flower doth sing, 
And the grasshopper chirps ‘mid the new-mown hay, 
{Be we, my child, will be blythe as they. 
Sweet words 
Speak the birds 
From the tree ; 
Mother teach 
Their speech 
Unto me. 
| Their song is of love when they build their nest, 


} 


*|Of love, When they soar o’er the mountain’s breast, 


When they nurse their young in their green retreat, 
| This makes their music to us so sweet, 
And who ean say but those warblings rise 
To the Father of love in yon beautiful skies? 
But nobler by far than their highest lays 
Is the language of man, and the voice of praise. 
~  Mother’s eye 
Like the sky 
Smiles bright: 
To my dreams, 
Such beams 
Give light. 
There ‘s a smile on the earth, and the waters mild, 
For the sports of a good and a happy child ; 
|And the sighing leaves on the wind-rock’d limb 
Shall lull him to sleep like a cradle hymn ; 
While nature, with pencil of deathless die, 
Writes the name of * Gop” for his waking eye. 
Remember him, babe, ere thy day of care, 
At morn and at eve, in thy simple prayer, 


Breathe the heart's first incense forth, fresh and free, 


And He, in thine age, shall remember thee. 


L. H.-S. 





ELEVENTH MONTH, 27, 1830. 





It gives us pleasure to be able to state that 
‘the valuable edition of the Holy Scriptures 
‘about to be published by the Bible Association 
jof Friends, is progressing towards its comple- 
\tion as rapidly as a regard to the proper exe- 
jcution of the work willadmit. In the ordinary 
course of printing it requires considerable time 
ito complete a work of such magnitude; and to 
hasten it through the press would hazard the 
accuracy and beauty of the edition. We are 
aware that some of the subscribers are a little 


i hear hath been matter of trouble to you, and |!Mpatient at the delay, but we are authorised 
eaused great grudgings and animosities, sometimes |to assure them that every reasonable exertion 


best manner. ‘The present expectation is. 
that it will be ready for delivery in about three 
months. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

The meeting the contributors held on the 
18th was well attended, there being 41 mem- 
bers present. The report of the committee on 
subscriptions was read, from which it appears, 
that $43,100 had been subscribed. It was 
agreed to raise the capital stock of the com- 
pany to 60,000 dollars; and a large commit- 
tee was appointed to collect further subserip- 
tions. A committee was also appointed to 
draft a constitution, and one to Jook out for a 
suitable scite for the Institution. The meeting 
adjourned for three weeks—to meet on the 
evening of the 9th of next month. 

NOTICE. 

An adjourned meeting of the Contributors 
to Friends’ Central School, will be held, at the 
committee room on Mulberry street, on Fifth 


| day, the 9th of 12th month, at 7 o’clock P. M. 


Joun Gummere, Sec’ry. 
—= 

The Pennsylvania Register, edited by Saml. 
| Hazard, is devoted to the preservation of use- 
| ful information, respecting this state ; and the 
| editor has succeeded in collecting, during seve- 
| ral years’ labour in that capacity, many valua- 
ible documents. We think the work well de- 
'serving, and ought not to languish for want of 
encouragement, and are sustained in this opi- 
nion by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
which respectable mstitution has expressed its 
sentiments in regard to it in the following 

terms : 


Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
At a stated meeting of the Historical Society of 
| Pennsylvania, held Nov. 1, 1830, the following reso- 
lutions offered by Roberts Vaux, and seconded by Dr. 
Parke, were unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That this Society has observed with great 
satisfaction the able manner in which “ Tue Reats- 
'reR or Pennsytvania”™ has been conducted for seve- 
ral years, furnishing much curious and highly valuable 
statistical information relating to the state, and pre- 
serving various other materials of great worth to the 
future historians of our commonwealth. 

Resolved, That whilst the contents of that work are 
of immediate concern to our fellow citizens, they are 
especially important as auxiliary to the purposes of 
this society. 
| Resolved, That our associate Samuel Hazard, the 
| indefatigable conductor of the Register, is well en- 
| titled to our thanks for his labours, and that he be as- 
| sured of the desire which this society entertains that 
{his work should receive a more liberal patronage 
| than it at present enjoys, so that he may not only be 
| indemified for its publication, but encouraged to in- 
| crease its usefulness by being enabled to give it a 
more extended circulation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the Editor of the Register. 

W. RAWLE, President. 

J. R. Tyson, Secretary. 


At first view “ Alchymy,” from the title would 
seem to promise little more than dry and repulsive 
matter for an essay; yet our correspondent has man- 
aged to render it interesting by blending much curious 
information, intimately connected with the develope- 
ment of scientific discovery, and the advancement of 
the arts. 


Agent for ‘“* The Friend,” 
rough, Maine, Daniel Taber. 


East Vassalbo- 
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For the Friend. 


the state of New York they have thrown off the 
THE LAW SUITS. 


mask, and boldly commenced suits against 
It is a circumstance familiar to most of the, Friends, for the little pittance of property 
readers of 66 The Friend,’’ that our Society which remained in their hands, and which the 
has been greatly reproached and calumniated_ Violence or artifice of the Hicksites had not 
by the Hicksites, in consequence of the legal wrested from them. 
proceedings which have been commenced, with rhe meeting which issued that epistle, well 
the view of settling the disputed question of knew that they had no ground to apprehend that 
property. We have so long been accustomed their members would sue Friends at law, and 
to endure false accusation and abuse, that it for this obvious reason, because they had 
has ceased to produce much effect upon us, but adopted a more summary and less expensive 
I sometimes fear lest we are too apt to con- mode of getting hold of the property. Accord- 


clude that it weighs as little with others, who! ing to their own statement, signed by three of 


may not know how entirely unfounded it is, as| their leading men, they had got more than three 
it does with ourselves, and that thus our silent fourths of all the meeting-houses of Friends in 
endurance of the wrong may not only be pre-| this yearly meeting into theirown hands. And 
judicial to ourselves, but to the cause of truth. how did they get them? By a course of mea- 
These considerations have induced me to| sures tnarked with violence and stealth, such as 
offer a few remarks on this subject, which) @re unsurpassed in the history of any religious 
more than most others has been misrepresented | Society in modern tines. Let the transactions 
and distorted by the ingenuity of our opponents. | "ecorded in the first volume of “ ‘The Friend,” 
The position upon which they mainly insist,| Which are susceptible of the clearest proof, as 
and which furnishes the basis for all these| Well as many others equally outrageous, speak 
accusations, is, that the discipline of the Society | for the truth of our assertions. 
of Friends positively forbids its members from| ‘ 
going to law with each other. Thus the| the Society, holding it for their own exclusive 
epistle issued from their meeting held in| #commodation, as is the fact in most instances, 
the tenth month, 1827, says, they feel deeply | and knowing that Friends will not resort to the 
concerned, “that no course be pursued, al-| dishonourable means to recover it, by which 
though sanctioned by the laws of the ex-|the Hicksites obtained the possession, they 
cellent civil government under which we| Would doubtless be well pleased to be left in 
live, that may be at variance with the spirit) the quiet enjoyment, without being subjected 
of that holy Lawgiver who taught his disciples,|€!her to the trouble and expense of a legal 
‘if any man will sue thee at the law and take| vestigation, or the risk of losing it by a fair 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also;”| and equitable decision. 
and who set forth his own situation as it related; It is therefore in entire consistency with 
to this world, when he said, ‘the foxes have! their own selfish policy, that they discourage 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the! their members from sueing, while they can go 
Son of man hath not where to lay bis head.’}on with impunity, seizing house afier house, 
And we tenderly exhort that in places where| and driving Friends to the necessity of erecting 
our members constitute the larger part of any| new buildings for the accommodation of their 
meeting, their conduct may be regulated by the; meetings. ‘lo the same cause, and for the 
rule laid down by our blessed Lord, ‘ What-| purpose of more completely deceiving the pub- 


soever ye would that men should do to you, do! lic, their loud outcry against law suits and 
ye even so to them.’ The discipline under| 


which we act, positively discourages members 
cf our Society from sueing each other at law. | 
To violate this discipline ina meeting capacity, | 
is not only a departure from our established | 


their abuse of Friends for commencing them, 
are justly attributable. Had the case been 
reversed, and Friends been placed in the quiet 
possession of three-fourths of the property 
while they had but one-fourth, their objection 


order, but is calculated to injure us in the eyes! to a legal decision would probably have been | 


of sober enquirers after truth, and to disturb) unheard of. 


the peace of our own minds.” That their rapacity knows no reasonable 


These are certainly very smooth and fair| limits is obvious from the fact, that although | 


words, but it must be evident to every one ac- | 


jthey have got nearly all the property in the 
quainted with the circumstances of the case,| eastern part of the state of New York, yet they 
that they were designed merely to produce an|have commenced several law suits against 


effect on public opinion, and while they reflect- | Friends there, for the smal! portion which re- 
ed odium on Friends, to represent the Hicksites| mained in their hands. Witness the suit for 
as a peaceable unoflending people, who were| the recovery of the property at Nine Partners; 
not disposed to contend at law even for what| fifty-five acres of which they violently seized 
they considered their just rights. The fact is,)and ploughed up—the suit of James Field 
that as regards themselves, they are mere words| against Charles Field, to recover $500 of a 
of course, the very spirit and meaning of which | school fund, though about $2500 of that fund 


suits are all in New York, and that none 
have been commenced by them here. Be 
it so—there is a sufficient reason for this ; the 
Hicksites here have not the same grounds to 
hope for a favourable issue as those in New 
York had ; but notwithstanding they have com- 
menced no suits, they have entered pleas to 
those which have been commenced, and shown 
great earnestness in defending them; which is 
as directly contrary to their own advice, as 
though they had originated the suits. “ If any 
man sue thee at the law and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,”’ is the prin- 
ciple they contend for, and this as strongly 
condemns defending a suit as commencing one. 
sut while they recommend this in words, they 
act on a different plan. ‘They take away the 
coat, not by jaw it is true, but contrary to law, 
and by force, and afterwards sue at law to get 
the cloak also. 

But granting the Philadelphia Hicksites to 
be really principled against going to law, 
(which by the by we know is not the case,) the 
conduct of the New York Hicksites in sueing 


| And having thus seized on the property of] Friends, is another evidence added to many 


more, that as a Society they are far from 
being a united people; they differ on important 
principles as well as practices, and these dif- 
ferences must and will increase amongst them. 

Our purpose is, however, fully and com- 
pletely answered, and taking their own actions 
as a rule, (which, however, we should be ex- 
tremely loth to do, except for argument sake,) 
when they vilify and abuse Friends for com- 
mencing suits at law, we have only to point 
them to the example of their brethren in New 
York ; and to their own inconsistency in de- 
fending suits which they say are wrong, after hav- 
ing declared in a yearly meeting capacity, and 
under the solemn pretence of religious advice 
ito their members, * we feel deeply concerned,” 
| that no course be pursued, although sanction- 
ed by the laws of the excellent civil govern- 
ment under which we live, that may be at 
‘variance with the spirit of that holy Lawgiver, 
| who taught his disciples, if any man will sue 
thee at the law and take away thy coat, let him 
| have thy cloak also.” Be it remembered, 
| moreover, that the suitscommenced by Friends, 











jare not to take away the coat which belongs 
\to the Hicksites, but to try the title to property 
| which they cannot but admit, that Friends as a 
body are equally entitled to with themselves. 
But perhaps the Hicksites will say, we have 
offered to treat with you for your claims and to 
buy them off. We answer, that admitting such 
offers to have been made, it has not been done 
in good faith, and for this reason—the parties 
lare not placed on equal grounds. You admit 
that we have a just claim to the property, but 
nevertheless you take possession of it, hold and 
enjoy that possession, and then: offer to buy off 
our claim, with all the advantages of possession 


they have been openly violating, from the period | was already in their hands, and some others of|and enjoyment on your side; and this offer too 


of the separation to the present hour. 


have not only pleaded to all the suits which|ced by them in other places. 


have been commenced, but defended those | ample evidence thatall th¢ir pretended scruples 


They|a similar character which have been commen-|is made upon terms which you know that 
Here then is} riends cannot accept, because they go to 


|compromise and surrender the very point at 





which have been tried, with a virulence of per- about going to law are entirely hollow, and|issue, viz. “ Who are the Society of Friends?” 
sonal animosity, which fully evinces that they| that nothing is wanting but such circumstances} We hold that the property is a trust—a sa- 
are in a spirit widely removed from that which,|as warrant the hope of a favourable issue, to|cred trust, held for the exclusive benefit of the 
when deprived of the coat by legal process, | induce them to press Friends to the uttermost | Society of Friends both now and hereafter for 
would voluntarily surrender the cloak also. Inj farthing. But it may be answered, that theselever, and that neither you nor we have a right 
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to dispose of one cent of it, but for the exclu-| Friends are precisely of that character to| the scripture declarations respecting heaven and 


sive use and benefit of the Society of Friends. | 
We contend also that there can be but one 
Society of Friends, and that the very question | 
at issue between us is whether you or we are 
that one Society.—!t is not competent there-| 
fore for the Hicksites, after having taken pos- 
session of the disputed property, to assume the} 
very point at issue in their own favour, and) 
then offer to treat with us for our rights, upon 
terms which require from us a relinquishinent | 
of that point to them. Such offers are not 
made in good faith, nor on equa) and fair) 
ground, and consequently Friends would com- 
promise all their rights by acceding to them. 
If you really wish to make such offers, on fair | 
and equitable terms, place yourselves on equal | 


crounds with us; surrender the possession of| lips, without a careful examination of its bear- 


the property which you have thus unjustly ob- 
tained, and then offer to treat on the broad 
ground, whoare the Society of Friends and who 
are not.—Suppose that a piece of estate was 
in dispute between A and B. A takes pos- 
session of it and holds the quiet enjoyment, 
which he knows B will not forcibly wrest from 
him. Would it be reasonable or fair for A to 
say to B, | am ready to treat with you respect- 
ing your right to this estate, but it must be 
upon terms of my own dictating, and which 
recognise my claim to it. Such a proposal 
would at once be rejected as dishonourable 


and unjust. 


I have already shown therefore, that the | 
Hicksites have taken possession of three fourths | 
of the meeting houses of Friends in this yearly 
meeting, and though they admit that Friends 
have an equal right to them with themselves, 
yet they continue to hold the sole possession 
and enjoyment of most of them—that when 
they offer to treat with Iriends for their rights, 
they do not do it in good faith nor on equal 
ground—that while they reproach Friends for 
going to law to settle the property question, 
and declare it to be ‘a departure from our 
established order,” they themselves have sued 
Friends at law to wrest from them the little 
portion of the property which they still hold— 
and that while they profess to have religious 
scruples against all legal proceedings between 
Friends, they make no difficulty about taking 
possession of the property of the Society, with- 
out law, and contrary to justice ; and where 
this course does not give them the whole, they 
have in several cases sued Friends at law to 


get possession of the remainder—and lastly, | 


that they readily and earnestly defend law suits| 


commenced against them, though they profess 
a deep concern that no course should be pur- 
sued by them at variance with a precept which, 
as they construe it, equally forbids defending 
and commencing a suit at law. 


I propose in a future communication to show | 


from the discipline of Friends, that there are! 


tion must admit, that it is of the most serious 








|of all personal agency. 








| the enlivening beams of the sun? 


which the sanction of the discipline is given. | 
J. R.| 
—- | 
For the Friend. 
THE TEN LETTERS. 
(Continued from page 39.) 
LETTER VIL. 

When we consider the ingenuity of the mind 
of man, in drawing inferences from proposi- 
tions, to suit his present passions and prejudi- 
ces, and how often they are perverted to the 
most injurious purposes, every person of reflec-| 


importance that the ministers of religion should 
be extremely guarded in the terms they use, 
and not suffer a sentence to escape from their 


ing and tendency, Nor is it any justification! 
of such persons, although they may with truth! 
assert, that the pernicious deductions drawn| 
from their declarations were not intended by| 
them, if such deductions can fairly be made. 





These > j 3 , j 33 7 | 
These reflections were impressed upon my | they are not two things ; and as we yield to 


mind in reading your sermons, in which are to! 
be found many assertions which appear to me) 


to have a very injurious tendency ; and with! 
whatever views they were uttered, (for I inquire | 


not into y ytives,) s oe . 
to your motives,) seem to strike at the) contrivance is a proof of the personality of the 


very foundation of revealed religion. 


In your vain attempts to describe the nature} 
jof the Almighty, we should be induced to be-! 


lieve, from some of your expressions, that you 
had adopted the opinions of some sect of un- 
believing philosophers, that God is not the go- 


Being, but a principle or element, which, al- 
though it acts efficaciously, implies the absence 
For you say, ** every 
child of God has the full and complete nature, 
spirit, and, may I not say, the divinity of God 
Almighty ; because there is nothing but divini- 
ty in God, and therefore, if they are partakers 
of his divine nature,* so far they are partakers 
of his divinity, according to the portion which 
he is pleased to dispense ; and he must dis- 
pense that portion which will make them like 
himself. For his children are as much like 


\their Almighty Father, as the children of men 


are like their fathers.’’+ 
In speaking of the operation of the great 


|first Cause, you compare it to the sun: “What 








the kingdom of God, and consider them only 
asa condition of the mind, and that we can 
enjoy them in this state of being. 

In alluding to the account of the apostle’s 


| being taken up into the third heaven, you say, 


‘* What is this third heaven but a three-fold 
manitestation of this divine presence;’’* and 


| you ask, “Is heaven of so little value to us 


that we put it off till the day of our death?’’ 
“We are led to believe that there is an oppor- 
tunity to lay up treasure in heaven ; that is, to 
be in possession of heavenly treasure; or, to use 
@ more proper expression, to be in possession 
of heaven; because heaven is a state ; it is 
every where where God is.”{ ‘God comes 
alike into the hearts of all the children of men, 
as much in the fornicator, the thief, and the 
har asin me. But there it is dead, because 
the creature is in opposition to God."’§ “Now 
this leading by the spirit of God is the same as 


|the kingdom of God, and being subject to the 


leaven. ‘They are still one and the same thing; 
the leaven it leavens us, and brings us into the 
divine nature, so that we come to partake of 
the nature of God.’’| 

It is an observation of Doctor Paley, that 


Deity ; and we have been accustomed to con- 
template with admiration and awe the stu- 
pendous works of creation as emanating from 
his wisdom and will. But you, in strict ac- 
cordance with the notion to which I have al- 


. : | luded, seem not to admit the argument, or the 
vernor, but the soul of the universe; not a} 


fact on which it is founded ; for, in speaking of 
the earth’s revolving in its orbit, you say, “So 
it has been through all ages past, and so it will 
continue through the eternal ages to come.’’" 
* As the moon receives all its light from the 
sun, for itself in the first place, so by that 
means it is enabled to emit a part of the power 
| received to the next orb ; and here the heaven- 
ly order is kept up—so it has been through all 
ithe previous eternal ages, and so it will con- 
tinue to all future ages.”’** 





Is this Christianity, or is it not a renewal of 
the old doctrines of Pagan philosophy? They 
held that matter is eternal, although they did 
not think with you, that our system had existed 
through ail eternity. Plato believed the world 


(yousay) would become of us, were it not for| be the work of God out of existing maiter; 


Although it 
emits so much, yet it never lessens.{ 
mortal spirits receive all their light from that 
celestial and invisible Sun, which is the Crea- 
tor of all things. He emits of his exvellency 
to us, yet he does not lessen, but remains eter- 
nally the same, for allthat comes from him will 
return to him.”’§ 

Consistent with this idea, you totally reject 





* This is not the doctrine or belief of the Society. 
They believe in a divine principle of light and life, 


circumstances in which it authorises suits at! wherewith Christ hath enlightened every mari that d 
jaw even between members of the Society; and} cometh into the world; but by this they understand, not) and rust doth corrupt, and where — break 
although the Hicksites, as a society, are now| the proper essence and nature of God precisely taken,| through and steal; but lay up for yourselves trea- 


as distinct from Friends as any other body of ps 


professors, yet, admitting for the sake of the 
argument, (however contrary to the fact,) that 
they have a valid claim to be Friends, I shall 
make it appear that the suits commenced by 


who is not divisible into parts and measures, but is a pure 


See Barcray. 
+ New York Sermons, page 130. 
t Philadelphia Sermons, page 187. 
§ Philadelphia Sermons, page 188. 


nd simple being, void of all composition and division. | 


but it is the general belief of the learned, at a 


Our im-| period preceding the coming of Jesus Christ, 


(as it appears to be yours) that the soul of 


man is an emission of the divine nature, and 
that all are partakers of it— and from hence they 


*Sermons, page 17. + Sermons, page 76. 

t Sermons, page 275-6.—In one of his sermons, 
page 292,) the preacher declares that God never set 
Jesus Christ above us, “because if he did, he would be 
partial.” In this he sets himself above Christ, by 
undertaking to correct his erroneous notion of heaven. 
Christ, in his sermon on the mount, says: “Lay not 
up for your selves treasures upon earth, where moth 





| sures in heaven.” This Awmble teacher says the pro- 
| per expression would be “to be in possession of hea- 
| ven, because heaven is a stale and every where, where 
God is.” 
5 Sermons, page 292. 
‘ Sermons, page 1838. 


|| Sermons, page 295. 
** Sermons, page 193. 











Tg he pe ty 


drew the natural, and indeed unavoidable in-| world, but of his servants. 


ference, that as God is immortal, and the soul 
of man a part of him, it must necessarily 
have existed from all eternity. | 

This idea, so incompatible with God’s moral | 
government, completely excludes the doctrine} 
of rewards and punishments ; for if “ all that} 
comes from him must return to him, and is| 
part of his nature,’ how can the soul, when| 
absorbed in the divine essence, be rewarded} 
for its virtues or punished for its vices, prac-| 
tised on earth? 

So far from being alarmed at this conclusion, | 
you appear to have adopted both the idea and} 
the inference ; for you say, “ to be in the image | 
of God we must partake of his own nature, and 
have a portion of his own blessed spirit toani-| 
mate the soul and make it immortal, as God is| 
immortal.’’* 


Hence it must follow, that if the only immor- 
tal part in man is the portion of the blessed | 
Spirit, of which he is the partaker, and that this| 
is a part of the nature of God, it must be be-| 
stowed equally on the good and the wicked, or| 
that no part of the latter can be immortal; and| 
this extraordinary consequence must result, 
that worship in spirit is not the homage of man 
to his Creator, but the Divinity adoring him- 
self.t 

Socrates alone, of all the ancient philoso- 
phers, had adopted the belief of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; and the reason 
why he arrived at this truth, affords an instruc- 
tive lesson to the metaphysical preachers of the 
present day—he confined himself to the study 
of morality. ‘ What (says an eminent writer) 
could be the cause of his belief, but this re- 
straint, of which his belief was the natural conse- | 
quence? For, having confined himself to mo- 
rals, he had nothing to mislead him; whereas, | 
the rest of the philosophers, applying themselves 
with a kind of fanaticism to physics and meta-| 
physics, had drawn a number of absurd but 
subtile conclusions, which directly opposed the 
consequence of those moral arguments.’’} 


And the great Newton, in reference to this 
subject, finishes his principles of natural phi- 
losophy with these reflections:—‘* This most) 
elegant frame of things could not have arisen,| 
unless by the contrivance and direction of a| 
wise and powerful being: and if the fixed stars 
are the centres of systems, these systems were 
be similar ; and all these, constructed accord-| 
ing to the same plan, are subject to the govern- | 
ment of one Being. 


THE FRIEND. 
The supreme God 
is a Being, eternal, infinite, and absolutely per- 
fect. Buta being, however perfect, without 
government is not God; for we say my God, 
your God, the God of Israel. We cannot say 
my Eternal, my Infinite. We may have some 
notion, indeed, of his attributes, but can have 
none of his nature. With respect to bodies, 
we see only shapes and colour, hear only 
sounds, touch only surfaces. ‘These are attri- 
butes of bodies, but of their essence we know 
nothing. Asa blind man can form no notion 


influences every thing.” 


“ Therefore, we know God only by his at- 
tributes. What are these? The wise and ex- 


j 








as they are, unhappily are not sufficient to re 
strain the wickedness of man.* 

Many to whom you preach are illiterate, 
and without capacity to investigate your doc- 
trines and theirtendency. They have been ae- 
customed to listen to the simple truths of our 
religion, enforced in language which they can 
understand ; and they often found, in their at- 
tendance at places of public worship, consola- 
tion, instruction and encouragement. ‘They 


jhave been taught to believe in the revelations 
| unfolded in the sacred volume, and to luok for- 
lof colours, we can form none of the manner| ward with the cheering hope of a Mediator 
|in which God perceives, and understands, and | and Redeemer, “ who ever liveth to make in- 
| tercession for them.’’t 

| ‘These are the lessons of practical piety, 
|which bring the mind into a situation to wor- 


| 


cellent contrivance, structure, and final aim of| ship acceptably, and under the influence of 


all things. 


him, and we wonder. In his direction or go- 


In these his perfections we admire which, men, but little instructed in human learn- 


ing, are often enabled to counsel the wise of 


° ° : , ° = . . ss _ 
vernment, we venerate and worship him—we| this world, in the things that lead to their 


worship hin as his servants ; for God without 
dominion, without providence and final aims, 
is Fate—not the object either of reverence, of 
hope, of love, or of fear.”” 


You may say that you never intended to in- 


you can produce various instances in which 
you have described the Almighty as the su- 
preme governor of the universe ; and if these 
facts are a justification of the course you have 





j peace. 
| But if these things are all to be changed: 


iif, in place of this simple. practical religion, 


our places of worship are to be converted into 
theatres for metaphysical disquisitions, and the 


| . 
' | discussion of questions more curious than use- 
culcate such doctrines as I have alluded to, and} fy) 


and we are to be instructed in the unpro- 


pete controversies which have so long per- 


plexed and disturbed the Christian world: if 
faith is no longer a Christian principle, and the 
revelations of the scriptures rejected, when not 


ce , ‘ >v ve Ee . “a ° 
pursued, you may continue your career Com-| arrived at by the analogy of reason, then, indeed. 


pletely sheltered from censure or reproach ; for 


I cannot observe a single novelty in your opin-| 


ions, ora deviation from the established doc- 
trines of the Christian church, which have not 


| been contradicted by yourself. 


But such an excuse cannot be availing ; you 
declare that you dare not speak at random, 
otherwise you would show that you departed 


from God's illuminating spirit; and although 


those who have had anopportunity to read and 
compare your different sermons, can contem- 
plate the solemn declaration with no other than 


feelings of astonishment and regret at the) 
strange delusion, with others it may have a| 


different effect. You are a travelling preach- 


er, scattering one doctrine here, and another! 


there ; and interlarding your discourses with 
bold assertions, which are remembered, when 


ithe prolix and visionary distinctions by which! well as the more remiss in the observ 


you attempt to qualify them are forgotten. 


I remember hearing an individual, who had 


|must the Quaker ministry be constituted anew, 
jand even your own labours cease. The old 
land unchanged servants can take no part or 
| portion in the new order of things ; and it can- 
|not be expected that the disciples of the new 
ischool will take for a master to lead them to 
| truth by analogous reasoning, one, who has yet 
|to be taught what reason really is. 





* If the reader wishes to know what Elias Hicks 
| Says on this subject, let him peruse the Sermons. 
| pages 37, 163, 166, 170, 182, and 293, and he will 
|there have a fair specimen of the darkness which 
surrounds him—a cloud of words unilluminated by 
}a ray of light. F 
+Hebrews, chap. vii. 


| In the extract “ On the Kindness of Love,”’ will be 
i¢ ° : 
found a test, expressed in language unostentatious 
}and clear, by which the best and most cirk umspect as 
: ance of the 
| Christian virtues, may examine themselves. It is 
| from a volume rich in excellent sentiments, on Clirie- 
tian Charity, or the influence of religion upon temper, 


All these he governs, not| attended at a meeting in the vicinity of Phila- | by John Angell James, from which we shall probably 


as the soul of the world, but as the Lord of all;| delphia, at which you preached, when asked| i™'"oduce further citations. 
and therefore, on account of his government,| what was the subject of your discourse, reply, | ~e 


he is called the Lord God ; for God is a rela-| 


that you preached very comfortable doctrine 


tive term, and refers tosubjects. Deity isGod’s| for some of the company, for you had assured 


government, not of his own body, as those 
think who consider him as the soul of the 


* Sermons, page 66. 
tAs much you pull Religion’s altars down, 
By owning all things God’s as owning none: 
For, should all beings be alike divine, 
Of worship, if an object you assign, 
God to himself must veneration show, 
Must be the object and the votary too; 
And their assertions are alike absurd, 
Who own no God, or none to be adored. 


BLacKMORE. 
} Warburton. 


|them that there was no devil. 


| straints upon the vices of man ; 


I am not so un- 
charitable as to believe that you are intention- 
ally instrumental in removing the salutary re- 
and yet | am 
surprised that you do not perceive the inevitable 
and pernicious consequences of such declara- 
tions ; and that, if you do not believe in the 
authority of the Scriptures yourself, you do 
not avoid assertions, which, while they can 
|have no tendency tostrengthen and encourage 
| the pious mind, must necessarily diminish those 
| feelings of future responsibility, which, awful 


L. has come to hand, and will receive due atten- 
tion. 


Departed this life, the evening of the 13th of ninth 
month last, Mary Tay or, wife of John Taylor, of 
Pelham, Upper Canada, in the 35th year of her age; 
a member of the monthly meeting of Friends at 

| Pelham; one who was firmly established in the doc- 
trines of Friends, and stood faithful in the cause of 
truth, through all the difficulties which have lately 
{assailed the Society. Her loss in the family, the 
|neighbourhood, and the Society, is sensibly felt; 
her deportment being such as caused her to be beloved 
by all who had an acquaintance with her; and now 
| being removed from works to rewards, she has left 
| with us the consoling assurance, that she is entered 
| into the joy of her Lord. 
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